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Georges Mougenct, 

Manufacturer to the Royal OCov<*: .atoire of Music, 
Deussels, ; : 

Messrs “TWDALL, Carte & Co, who have beer 
appointed. sole-avents for the United: Kingdom, have 
very greatspledsure in intrednueing the Violins, Tenoxs, 
and Violonce (los ofthe distinguished Belgian Maker, 
Georges Mouyénot, manufacturer to the Royal Gon. 
servatoire of Music, Brussels, At a time when old 
vinhins of ahy character comms ic “prices so. much 
beyond theit intrip»ic value, purchasers not ‘un- 
naturally ask inemselvcs whether they would not be 
inecoang their money to greater’ BAvabtage by 
purcliasing # ney violin which, being. artistically 
made froin carefully chosen and naturally seasoned 
wood, might be relied upon not. only to fully 
meet — their immediate requirements, but. ‘also, 
through the continual improvement which use and 
age produce’ in a fine violin or violoncells, to became 
a finer instrument every day. 
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NOTICES. 

Those of our subscribers whose subscrip- 
tions are now due are requested to forward the 
amount for the next 12 months with as little 
delay as possible, or the posting of their 
copies will be discontinued. 

Annual subscription (12 issues) 2s. 6d. post 
free for the United Kingdom, and 3s. for 
America, the Colonies, and abroad. ‘Our 
American subscribers may remit us $1 note, 
which will cover a subscription of 16 issues 
post free. 

All communications, invitations, tickets 
for concerts, &c., &c., should be addressed 
to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s 
Court, S.W. 


CURRENT EVENTS & CONCERT NOTES. 


“AT HOME.” 

At the Popular Concerts, Herr Hugo 
Becker will be the violoncellist on the after- 
noons of February 4th, 11th and 18th; also 
on Monday evenings, February 13th and 
20th ; Mr. Gibson will play the viola on all 
occasions, and Mr. Paul Ludwig will appear 
on Saturday next, January 28th. 

Lady Halle’s last appearance at the 
Popular Concerts, previous to her departure 
for America, took place on January 28th, 
when Mlle. Ilona Eibenschutz was the 


pianist. 


Herr Joachim will make his first appear- 
ance this season on Monday evening, February 
13th, and remain till the end of the season. 

M.M. Frederick Dawson and Bromley 
Booth are to appear in collaboration at the 
next concert of Miss foxon’s series in 
Sheffield. Mme. Ella Russell will be the 
vocalist. 

At the Countess de Casa Valencia’s “ At 
Home” last week, two clever little boys 
provided the entire musical programme. 
Raimund Pechotsch, the violinst, has already 
made several very successful public appear- 
ances, and now his younger brother, Eric, is 
making quite a reputation for himself as a 
comedian, singing with irresistible effect some 
funny music hall songs. Both boys are 
engaging, happy-looking children, not at all 
spoilt by their early introduction to public 
life. Mme. Pechotsch accompanies her 
children at the piano admirably, and the 
elder has been taught by his father, who is 


- now a professor at the Guildhall. 


A fairly numerous contingent of amateurs 
attended the Newlandsmith String Orchestra 
Concert, held at St. James’s Hall. Several 
of the compositions submitted were new to 
London, among these being a “ Symphonie 
Spirituelle”” by the Copenhagen musician, 
Asger Hamerik, who in 1871 was appointed 
director of the musical section of the Peabody 
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Institute at Baltimore, and rendered good 
service to the art in that city. First of the 
four movements comes an allegro moderato 
of strenuous and impassioned character, to 
this succeeding a bustling and effective allegro 
molto vivace—really a scherzo. There is a 
marked falling off, however, in musical 
interest throughout the slow movement, 
which is, indeed, singularly tame and uncon- 
vincing ; but the finale, unreservedly frivolous 
and gay, is by no means unpleasing. Save 
in the slow movement, Mr. Ernest Newland- 
smith’s instrumentalists executed their task 
in confident style. Next in order among the 
novelties were two pieces from the pen of 
Mr. J. F. Barnett, a graceful ‘‘ Pensée 
Melodique,” and a sprightly ‘“‘ Gavotte’ in G 
minor, which found so much favour that it 
was repeated. For the two sparkling move- 
ments from a suite, entitled ‘* Mélodies 
Kecossaises,” by the talented Flemish com- 
poser, Paul Gilson, there was likewise a 
warm welcome. Labelled ‘‘The Flowers of 
the Forest,” the first section proved equally 
tasteful and melodious, while the third— 
“ Jig and Song ’’—is extremely vivacious. 
These pieces were effectively rendered by the 
orchestra, as also three unpretentious, but 
fanciful, numbers from a Ballet Suite by Mr. 
Harry Farjeon, a student of the Royal 
Academy of Music, who was twice called 
forward and complimented, Mr. Lewis G. 
Thomas offered a neat, but rather unemo- 
tional, performance of Chopin’s Scherzo in 
B minor, and several vocalists made agreeable 
contributions to the programme. Madlle. 
Aurelia Réevy, a versatile young artist from 
the Nepszinhaz Theatre, Buda Pesth, sang in 
pleasing fashion the Bach-Gounod “ Ave 
Maria,” playing the while the violin obbligato, 
and Miss Catherine Russell, Miss Adelaide 
Lambe, and Mr. Homer Lind were successful 
in their songs. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Iikeston ; At Mr, Stanley Hawley’s concert at 
Ilkeston, the young violoncellist, Mr. Dezso Kordy, 
had a tremendous reception after his solo “ Polonuise ” 
(Munck), in which his passage piaying was remark- 
ably clear. Popper's brilliant “ Rhapsodie” was 
another triumph for the player. a6 Be 


Edinburgh, Jan. 10th : The music of the year began 
on the ond, when the Choral Union gave a perform- 
ance of Handel's “ Messiah,” under Mr, Collinson’s 
able direction. In the evening a miscellaneous con- 
cert, more or less Scotch in character, was given, and 
both were largely attended. 

Last Monday, the fifth of Messrs. Paterson’s 
orchestral series took place in the McEwen Hall. 
Lady Hallé was the soloist, and her rendering of both 
Mendelssohn's Concerto and Max Bruch’s Romance 4 


| 
,M 


A minor was specially excellent. The symphony was 
Brahms’s in C, L. 8. 


Glasgow, Jan. 12th: At the eighth Classical Con- 
cert on Tuesday evening, an attractive programme 
was submitted, with Lady Hallé as solo violinist. The 
first part included the popular overture to Die Meister- 
singer (Wagner), Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerte, 
Romance in A minor for Violin and Orchestra (op. 42) 
of Max Bruch, and Reinecke’s Entr’acte from King 
Manfred. 

The second part was set apart for Brahms’s Sym- 
phony in C minor, No. 1 (Op. 68), which received an 
excellent rendering, and might be considered as the 
hest performance of this grand work ever heard in 
Glasgow. The new conductor, Mr. Wilhelm Brach, 
has now got his forces under splendid control, an1 is 
giving evidence of his high powers as a conductor. 

Lady Hallé as usual met with a most enthusiastic 
reception, and after the Mendelssohn Concerto was 
recalled several times ; in the Romance also she 
showed her fine powers of expression and breadth of 
style. There appeared, however, a lack of sympathy 
between herself and the orchestra in this solo. 

At the Popular Concert on Saturday evening, the 
programme was again a good one, and included 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 2, in D; Introduction to 
Act II', Lohengrin (Wagner) ; Weber's Preciosa 
Overture; and songs by Miss Jenny Taggart, who 
gave the Scena “L'Altra Notte” from Boito’s We/is- 
tofele, Purcell’s charming song, “ Nymphs and Shep- 
herds,” and songs by M. V. White in good style, and 
was compelled to respond to most enthusiastic recalls. 

Mr. J. Crossland Hirst was an excellent accom- 
pinist. WD. 

Hull: Andreas Petterson, a violinist known to tens 
of thousands as an executant with but few peers, has 
just died in Hull. He wasa protégé of jenny Lind. 
For over a quarter of a century he was music master 
at Rugby. He was also first violin in Hallé’s band. 
and could command an audience in every great 
European city. He was a great linguist, speaking 
eight languages fluently, while his knowledge of 
instruments was almost as extensive as his readiness 
of speech, as he could play creditably on almost every 
reed, string, or brass instrument in the modern 
orchestra. J. 


Darby: Mr. J. Harold Henry’s Orchestral Society 
gave their first grand concert of the season, at the 
Temperance Hall, on Friday evening, January 27th, 
in the presence of a large audience. Since last season 
Mr. Henry’s Orchestral Society and the Derby 
Orchestral Society have joined forces, and the first 
concert given under the new regime may be said to 
have been a distinct success. Following the example 
of the best concerts, the programme was kept within 
judicious limits, and the result was eminently satis- 
factory, though had Mr. Henry himself appeared in 
the orchestra, or figured rather more prominently on 
the programme, the audience would have derived 
still greater delight from the concert. The members 
of the orchestra did themselves infinite credit in all 
the work they undertook. They benefited consider- 
ably by the inclusion among their number of Mr, 
Thorpe’s ’cello, the well-known Nottingham executant 
playing with the orchestra throughout the evening. 
The programme opened with Mozart’s famous over- 
ture to “Don Giovanni,” and this was followed by 
Schubert's moursful overture, ‘‘ Rosamunde.’ Un- 
doubtedly the most interesting items cf the evening 
were the ‘cello solos by Mr. Edwin Thorpe and the 
performance of a composition by Mr. Harold Henry. 


Ugthe former played pieces by Gotterwianus and 
> a 








Popper, and rendered one solo—with orchestral 
accompaniment —with exquisite taste and expression. 
The brilliant interpretation of the “Tarantelle,”’ too, 
elicited an encore. We have said that we regretted 
Mr. Heury’s absence from the orchestra, in which he 
has been a prominent figure for so many years. He 
appeared, however, to conduct a “Romance” from 
his own pen, which was warmly and deservedly 
applauded. The characteristic features of this well- 
balanced work is the dignifed and triumphant. vein 
which pervades the principal theme. The composer 
is to be congratulated on the masterly construction 
of his composition. As a contrast followed a delicate 
and dreamy “ Intermezzo” by Alfred Burnett. The 
most difficult and lengthy orchestral items were the 
“Gipsy Suite’ by Edward German, and Grieg’s 
“Sigurd Jorsalfar.” Both received a masterly 
rendering under Mr. Barber's able conductorship. 
Grieg’s suite, which was played by desire, was a fine 
ending to an unusually striking programme. Each 
movement in this suite contains new interest and new 
beauties. All took part in the final and grand 
climax, which was done full justice to by the excel- 
lent and efficient orchestra. Miss Alice Ward sang 
two songs, “ An Old Garden” and “The Lass with 
the Delicate Air,” with much taste. She has a 
pleasing voice and was encored after the second song. 
The orchestra was very ably conducted by Mr. E. M. 
Barber, L R A.M., and Mr. Sydney Sadler accompanied 
with his usual taste and ability. D. 





Birmingham : A novel experiment in the way of a 
concert programme was introduced in the Masonic 
Hall on January 19th, by Dr. Rowland Winn and 
Mr. William Henley, the entire concert being devoted 
to a performance of five sonatas for pianoforte and 
violin, given in chronological order from Bach to 
Saint Sdens. The works chosen consisted of sonata 
in E flat (Bach), sonata in B flat (Mozart), sonata in 
A (The Kreutzer), Beethoven, sonata in D minor, 
op. 108 (Brahms), sonata in D minor, op. 75 (Saint 
Siens). Such a scheme naturally only appeals to the 
cultured few, and the true lovers of this special 
branch of musical art, but nevertheless a fairly large 
audience was present, which speaks well for the 
musical taste of Birmingham. The sonata by Bach is 
the last of a set of six written for the violin only, but 
on this occasion it was given to a pianoforte accom- 
paniment. Mr. Henley at once showed that he is not 
only a soloist of the bravura school, but that he is 
also equally at home in the more serious and strictly 
classical creations bequeathed to the musical world 
by the great masters. Perfect virtuosity and breadth 
of style characterised the performance of the Bach 
sonata. The delightful sonata by Mozart, which 
came next, is one of the best-known of the forty-three 
composed by Mozart. Dr. Winn and Mr. Henley gave 
a very scholarly and pleasing rendering of the work, 
which, of course, dees not present any technical 
difficulties to experienced performers. The great 
Kreutzer Sonata is not often heard in its entirety, and 
only on such an occasion the complete work is given. 
The first movement, in our opinion, received the 
finest interpretation, although the air with variations, 
and the presto were irreproachably played as regards 
perfect technique and ensemble. Taking the perform. 
ance as a whole, Dr. Winn and Mr. Henley, must be 
complimented on a highly-intelligent performance. 
The sonata by Brahms is the third by that composer, 
which has enjoyed as much popularity as its prede- 
cessors. The concert givers fully grasped the 
character and spirit of this lovely work and evidently 
felt inspired by its strains, for their playing was con 
amore to a degree, The last number on the pro- 
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gramme, Saint Saens’s pianoforte and violin sonata, 
the audience showed their keen appreciation by 
enthusiastic applause after each movement, and at 
the close of the concert Dr. Winn and Mr, Henley 
received quite an ovation. N.R. 





Lutterworth : The Lutterworth Musical Society, of 
which Mr. Atkins is conductor and Miss Alderson the 
hon, secretary and treasurer, whose aim is the 
encouragement of musical art, chose for their prac- 
tice this season Anderton’s “ Yuletide,” a cantata of 
high merit, and to close the season the piece was 
given at a concert on Tuesday evening. The Town 
Hall was comfortably full. The principals comprised 
Mrs. James, of Cotton House (soprano) ; Mivs Florence 
Adcock, Leicester (soprano), who has filled the part 
several seasons; Rev. W. M. Mitchell, Oakham 
(tenor) ; and the Rev. H. S. Biggs (bass). Mr. Frank 
Hall, L.C.V., was leader of the band, and Mr. George 
Haswell, pianist. The chorus comprised upwards of 
forty voices, which was quite sufficient for the limited 
platform and the area of the building, and although 
the choruses were well sustained, they would have, 
no doubt, received a larger meed of applause had 
the male voices been a bit more numerous, the solos 
finding the chief favour as it was. The choruses most 
worthy of mention were the closing ones, especially 
the “ Gloria in Excelsis.” At the close of the can- 
tata a miscellaneous selection was gone through, 
opening with an overture by the band, which was 
given with really excellent effect and in perfect time, 
which received large applause. Mrs. James followed 
with a song, which was encored, as were almost of 
the second part pieces, speaking well for the merit 
and also, the good humour of the audience. Miss 
Adcock was in good voice, and was attentively heard, 
every word being distinct; as were also the songs 
of the Rev. H. 8. Biggs, the new master of the 
Grammar School, whose mellow baritone, heard for 
the first time by a Lutterworth audience. was highly- 
pleasing and very loudly applauded. Another new 
voice was the Rev. W. M. Mitchell, who also came 
in for a big share of applause. The violin solo of 
Mr. J. H. Hall was skilfully taken. A duet (violin 
and ‘cello) by Misses Watson and Gerrish was much 
appreciated. Mr. Kimpton Smith received his usual 
welcome for two songs. The following comprised 
the band and chorus, all the parts for which were 
very creditably taken :—Band: First violins, Mr. 
Frank Hall, L.C.V. (leader), Miss L. Watson, and 
Mr. J. Hall, L.C.V. ; second violins, Mr. W. Freerson, 
and Mr. T. Bailey; cornet, Mr. Frank Payne ; viola, 
Mr. J. Stevenson ; ‘cello, Miss Gerrish; double bass, 
Mr. G. Ball; piano, Mr. G Haswell. Chorus : 
Sopranos, Mrs [liffe, Mrs. Mullis, Mrs. Blunt, Mrs, 
E. Chamberlain, Miss Lliffe, Miss G. Footman, Miss 
Cartwright, Miss Coates, Miss Dunkley, Miss Hardy, 
Miss I. Smith, Miss E. Leslie, Miss M. Whiston, 
Miss A. Underwood, Miss E. M. Bodycote, Miss 
Davies, Miss Hubbard, Miss E. Hubbard, Miss E, 
Harper, Miss M. Ince, Miss L. Watson, and Miss 
M. Adkins; contraltos, Mrs. F. H. Lea, Mrs. J. K, 
Smith, Miss Alderson, Miss Kendall, Miss Davis, 
Miss E. Bottrill, Miss Adkins, and Master T. Adkins ; 
tenors, Mr. W. C. Payne Mr. F. Payne. Mr. A. H. 
Dyson, Mr. J. Abbott, and Mr. M. Sharp; basses, Mr, 
W. G. B. Pulman and Mr. J. K. Smith. Programme : 
—Part 1: Anderton’s cantata, ‘‘ Yuletide.” Part 2; 
Overture to “Guillanme Tell,’ band; sung, ‘ The 
Voice of the Father” (encore, “The Voice of the 
World’), Miss Florance Adcock ; song, “A Dream of 
Paradise ” (encore, “ The Quaker"), Rev. H. 8. Bigg ; 
violin solo, “Concerto in D,” Mr. J. H. Hall; song, 
“In Arcadia” (encore, “You and I”), Mrs, James ; 
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song, “I sing thee songs of Araby ” (encore “I love 
three "’), Rev. W. M. Mitchell ; duet (violin and ’cello), 
“ Berceuse Ge Jocelyn,” Misses Watson and Gerrish ; 
song, “ Queen of the Earth” (encore, ‘“‘ The Yeoman’s 
Wedding ”), Mr. Kimpton Smith. lp 


ABROAD. 

Dr. Saint-Saéns is said to be engaged in 
writing a new work, which will be performed 
in 1900, in the Arena of Béziers. 

Georg Goltermann, the celebrated violon- 
cellist and composer, died on December the 
29th. in Frankfort-on-Main. He was born 
on the 19th August, 1824, in Hanover, and 
studied in Munich under Lachaer, Prell, and 
Meuter. His numerous works for the violon- 
cello, etudes, pieces, romances, and con- 
certos, take a very prominent position in the 
literature of this instrument. Goltermann 
was appointed musical director in Wiirzburg 
in 1832, and in 1853 he became second, and 
in 1873 first Kapellmeister at the Frankfort 
Opera, from which positicn he had retired 
some years ago. 

The large Bergonzie ‘cello of the deceased 
virtuoso, Jules de Swert, has been acquired 
from his widow by Dr. Roser in Wiesbaden. 
We are unable to say anything about the 
price, but it must have been a fairly high.one, 
for Mme. de Swert has repeatedly advertised 
it for sale for £300. The ’cello is of an extra- 
ordinary large size, which greatly taxes the 
technical abilities of the player. This may 
well be the reason why no artist of repute has 
been found ere this for the ‘cello, which in 
other respects can only be described as a 
most excellent instrument. 

Theobaldi, a Norwegian, a master of the 
violin, and a pupil of Ole Bull, at present 
boarding at 1505, Pacific Street, Brooklyn, 
went to America to give concerts, but has not 
os begun his public appearances. The violin 

ow, presented to him, he says, by Mayor 
Kowlousky, of St. Petersburg, in November, 
1893, after he had appeared at a musicale, 
has been stolen, and so anxious is he to get 
it back that he offers a reward of 500 dollars 
for its return. 

A young violoncellist named Bogalaise, 
from Sedan, was engaged by Princess Radzi- 
will to play before the Kaiser and Kaiserin 
at an evening party she gave on that day. 
The youthful musician, who is only twelve 
years of age, told his friends that he was 
greatly excited beforehand at the idea of 
playing before their Majesties, but that he 
had lost all his timidity as soon as he came 
into the lnperial presence. Both the Kaiser 
and Kaiserin spoke in a gracious and kind 
manner to him, and the whole time he was 


his ‘hands. When the music was over, his 
Majesty inquired where he had studied, and 
learnt that it was in Paris. He told him he 
would soon send for him to come to play in 
the Royal castle. 

M. Colonne and M. Ysaye changed places 
on January the 22nd. It appears that the 
Belgian violinist is at the head of a musical 
society in his own country, and while M. 
Colonne was directing the concert of this 
association M. Ysaye assumed the baton at 
the Chatelet. To carry out and complete the 
friendly compliment this afternoon’s pro- 
gramme was devoted, with two exceptions, 
to the works of recent French composers, the 
symphony selected being César Franck’s in D 
minor, a noble example of the workmanship 
of a man who is only just beginning to be 
appreciated at his true value, even in his own 
country. It was followed by a Concerto by 
Lalo, played by Mr. Gerardy, a violoncellist 
who has a particularly fine tone and a mas- 
tery of all the difficulties of his instrument 
quite remarkable for so young aman. He 
also played a Concerto by M. Saint-Saéns, 
and the French selection was completed by 
M. Vincent d’Indy’s ‘“Istar” and by the 
overture to Chabrier’s ‘‘ Gwendoline.” Bel- 
gian musi? was represented by an Adagio for 
stringed instruments by Guillaume Lekeu, 
who died at the early age of twenty-four, and 
German by John Sebastian Bach’s Concerto 
in D minor for two violins. This was what 
a German would call the glanzpunkt of the 
concert. Magnificently played by M. M. 
Ysaye and Rémy it was listened to with the 
deepest interest, the largo especially making 
a prodigious effect. It says much for the 
taste of a popular audience that a movement 
by the old cantor could arouse such genuine 
enthusiasm. 

Willy Burmester, the violinist, was the 
soloist at the Pittsburg orchestra symphony 
concerts of last week. While students of the 
violin found occasion for criticism of his tone 
production and peculiar style of bowing, the 
majority of M. Burmester’s auditors gave 
evidence of thorough appreciation of his 
efforts. His reception was really very flatter- 
ing. The work of the orchestra under the 
conductorship of Victor Herbert was satis- 
factory. Only two more sets of concerts 
remain to complete the series for this winter, 
and the patrons of the orchestra express 
regrets that the season is to close so soon, for 
all have found much that has been beneficial 
aside from the genuine enjoyment afforded. 
This week Mr. Herbert himself appears in 
the réle of ‘cello soloist. He will play the 


| solo part of his second ‘cello concerto, and in 


playing his Majesty watched him care- 
addition, the slumber song from the opera 


ully, constantly nodding to him and clapping 
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‘* Jocelyn,” by Godard, and the scherzo by 
Von Goéns. The soloist at the closing con- 
cert will be the great Rosenthal. 

There has recently returned to New York 
from Europe Miss Jeannette Orloff, a talented 
young violinist, whose portrait appeared in 
the Vionurn Times as far back as November 
15th, 1897 (Vol. V., No. 49), who has been 
studying for some years with the great 
Wilhelmj. Miss Orloff has under considera- 
tion several offers for a public début, and 
will probably soon be heard at one of the 
leading New York orchestral concerts. 

Emil Catalano is a promising young vio- 
linist of Indianapolis, who will some day 
rank with our very best artists. His technical 
gifts are of a nature to encourage utmost 
application, for they are too decided to be 
buried in the obscurity of an orchestra. Mr. 
Catalano is at present studying in the New 
England Conservatory of Music, where great 
hopes are placed on his future. 

Franz Adelmann, of Omaha, Neb., has | 

| 
| 





had an interesting career. He was a pupil 
of Prof. Schradieck and Prof. Sitt. At an 
early age he played with success at concerts 
in Russia, France, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Finland and Germany, appearing in Paris, 
St. Petersburg, Stockholm, Helsingfors, Ber- 
lin and Hamburg. He was a member of 
Hans von Biilow’s orchestra in Meiningen, 
and played also under the direction of Anton 
Rubinstein, Dr. Muck, Felix Weingartner, 
and Gustav Mahler. He came to this 
country for the World’s Fair. At present 
Mr. Adelmann is the leader of the Creighton- 
Orpheum in Omaha, and the successful 
teacher of a representative class of pupils. 

’ Edwin Cahn, one of Ovide Musin’s most 
promising pupils, recently achieved signal 
success at a fashionable musicale in New 
York. He played Mendelssohn’s concerto 
and St. Saéns’ ‘“‘ Rondo Capriccioso” with 
rare understanding, tone and brilliancy. 

Miss Agnes Mathilde Dressler, the New 
York violoncellist, has played at many 
fashionable musicales this season. She is a 
competent player, yet it is safe to assume 
that her engaging personality has had not 
a little to do with her success. Miss Dressler 
has opened a studio at No. 113, West 
Seventeenth Street, New York, and has- 
joined the Buckingham Joyce Ladies’ Trio, 
organised for concert purposes. 

Maximilian Dick is a favourite violinist in 
Sioux City, Ia. His fellow-townsmen have 
watched his growth artistically, from a tiny 
musical prodigy, into a mature, sober artist, | 
and his appearance to-day always attract 
what is best and representative in Sioux 


City musical circles. His latest concert, 
under the auspices of the Beethoven Club, 
earned him the usual measure of general 
and critical appreciation. 

While in Cincinnati recently Victor S. 
Fletcher, the well-known New York violin 
expert, said to an Enquirer reporter : “ The 
highest price ever received in this county 
for a violin was paid to me by Mr. Willis 
Nowell, of Boston, Mass., 7,500 dols. Mr, 
Nowell has this and another celebrated 
Stradivarius in the Klondike country with 
him now. The maximum price ever paid 
for a violin within my knowledge was 2,000 
pounds (10,000 dols.) in London, England, 
recently, but they are asking more since for 
the same instruments. Among the noted 
people to whom I have sold rare violins is 
Joe Jefferson, who is exceedingly fond of the 
instrument. Bernard Listemann, Ysaye, 
Thurlow Weed Barnes, Mrs. Grover Cleve- 
land and Vice-President Hobart’s son are 
among the prominent people now interested 
in violins and violin music.” 

Miss Elsa Ruegger, the young violoncellist 
who made a success in London last- June, 
has been appearing at Wiesbaden, Hamburg, 
Munster, Dresden, and Leipzig, whence she 
goes to Norway and Sweden for various 
engagements. In January she returns to 
Germany, and in the month of February 
intends visiting London to take part in the 
different concerts that have been offered 
her. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Bela Kiraly, professor of the Royal Con- 
servatoire, Budapest, who played at Mme. 
Schjelderup’s concert, has a most interesting 


and valuable violin. It was made by 
Stradivarius for Leopold II., Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, who gave it to Viotti. It then 
came into the possession of Ole Bull, from 
him it went to Richard Wagner, whose name 
was stamped on it, and from whom it was 
purchased by Count Telaki. Finally, the 
Count presented it to the National Museum 
of Hungary, on condition that it should be 
always lent to the best native violinist of the 
time. 
a8 * oe 

The methods pursued by a collector in his 
search through Italy and Germany for old 
violins is as follows:—He sights out likely 
spots for old violins, just as a fisherman looks 
for likely places for finny finds, wandering 
far away from the railways and beaten lines 
of travel to where tourists never go. When 
he reaches a hamlet he does not hunt violins 
with a brass band; in fact, he discusses 
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everything but music with the yokels, but his 
keen scent for fiddles usually results in the 
resurrection of some quavering old instru- 
ment. This leads to clues where other 
instruments, or the remains of them, may 
repose in garrets with other trumpery passed 
as useless, 
* B. 

Leschetizky, the great piano teacher, 
among whose most distinguished pupils was 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeissler, governs with 
rules of iron. He charges one guinea a 
lesson, and the money must be put in an 
envelope and laid on the piano by the pupil 
when he or she enters the room. We have 
some teachers who would like to adop’ the 
same rule, but unfortunately, they are not 
Leschetizkys ! 

- * oc 

A good story is told by Londen Music, 
apropos of the mania for musical titles, of 
one of the trombone players of the ‘‘ Besses- 
o’-th’- Barn Brass Band.” At the hotel they 
visited on one occasion were some illustrious 
scientific gentlemen, whose titles took a 
separate line in the visitors’ book. Our 
Lancashire friend looked at them and was 
amazed, when a sudden inspiration came to 
him, and he signed, “John ' 
B.B.B.B.B.B.B. The landlord was indignant, 
and asked him to explain. ‘‘ Well,’ said the 
man, ‘that means that I’m th’ best bloom- 
ing blower in th’ Besses-o’-th’ Barn Brass 
Band.” * * . 

A story about fiddle varnish. It is from 
Ole Bull, ‘‘ Breve i Uddrag,” by Jonas Lie 
(Copenhagen). A man who had patent 
varnish for violins, brought his invention to 
Ole Bull, and begged him to try it. He said 
that it gave ordinary instruments the sweet 
quality of a Cremona fiddle. Ole Bull tried 
it, and found that it improved the tone, and 
promised to use a violin prepared with it at a 
concert he had to give at the house of the 
Duke of Riario. There was a great deal of 
fashionable company at this concert, and the 
heat of the room melted the famous varnish, 
which was really a preparation of assafoetida. 
The smell which it exuded was so maddening 
that an ordinary man would thave stopped 
and have excused himself; but Ole Bull 
merely closed his eyes, turned his face away, 
and played with an energy which became 
more frenzied the more intolerable the smell 
became. He enjoyed an _ overwhelming 
success, and the Duke rushed forward to 
seize his hand in congratulation. The 
appalling odour of assafoetida struck him in 
the face, and Ole Bull had to explain in what 
agony he had been performing. 


} 
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Here are two new Brahms anecdotes told 
by Ilka Horovitz-Barnay in the Deutsche 
Revue: A young Hungarian violinist, who 
was continually talking about his wonderful 
skill and great fame, had his flatteries 
addressed to Brahms cut short with the 
brusque remark: ‘ More finger exercises and 
fewer phrases, young man.” <A young woman 
who played the piano asked him as to the 
advisability of giving a concert in Vienna. 
‘** Are you all ready?” inquired Brahms. 

“Certainly, dear master; may I play 
something for you?” 

“Oh, no, no; I meant only have you a 
new gown and gloves?” 

‘** Yes, sir.” 

‘“‘ Pity ; otherwise I should have advised 
you not to give the concert.” 


A good story is told at the expense of a 
celebrated actor-musician, to whom ‘a young 
and clever author submitted a new play of 
considerable promise. In due course he 
delivered the play, and then ensued a long 
period of silence. At length the author 
received an invitation to lunch, and talk 
things over. The actor-musician was ex- 
tremely polite and very complimentary, but 
the author could see that something weighed 
on his mind. At last it came out. ‘I like 
your play immensely,” he said ; ‘ it is so and 
so, and so and so, but it has one great, one 
radical defect, that makes success impossible 
for it!” ‘Good heavens!” the author cried. 
“And what is that?’ ‘There is a 
scoundrel in your play ; he is a bad man, a 
cold-blooded monster, and you make him 
play the ’cello! My dear sir, no villain could 
ever play the ’cello !” 

x * 


In our contemporary, Musical America, 
Miss Edith Iynwood Winn chats most 
entertainingly about Joseph Joachim. Miss 
Winn, a pupil of the great violinist, is a 
remarkably close observer, and I am sure 
that the appended excerpts from her sketch 
will interest the violinists. 

Miss Winn says: ‘‘ Joseph Joachim, the 
eminent Berlin violinist, is one of the modest 
men whom genius has seen fit to crown with 
a celebrity greater than that of any living 
violinist. His method is used all over the 
world, and the exponents of his system of 
violin technic are found in every land. No 
living violinist can boast of such signal 
success as his—as a virtuoso, teacher, com- 
poser and director of a celebrated school of 
music, 
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SUPPLEMENT.—No. 64. 


REMINISCENCES OF BARGIEL. 

Mr. Philip Hale, in the Musical Cowrier, writes the 
following interesting reminiscences of Waldemar 
Bargiel :— 

““T knew him well, for I studied counterpoint with 
him in Berlin a dozen years or so ago. His reputation 
for surliness was not deserved. He could be sharp, 
sarcastic, sour in speech ; but he could as easily be 
generous in praise and kind in action. The truth of 
the matter is that Bargiel was a disappointed man. 
He was frank in the expression of his disappoint- 
ment. He once told me this in substance: ‘I was 
nine years director of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Musical Art at Rotterdam. They liked me 
there ; they liked my music. ThenI was called to 
the Hochschule in 1874. They held out great induce- 
ments, but they have not kept their promises. Some- 
times I think J am only a figurehead. They play 
music by Rudorff—think of it, they play his overture, 
‘ Otto der Schiitz ’- in their concerts, and they seldom 
or never play mine. It is true that I gave Rudorff 
piano lessons long ago, but I do not exalt my head on 
that account. No. they have not kept their promises.’ 
And when Heinrich von Herzogenberg was preferred 
- a at the Hochschule the cup of butterness was 

ull, 

*‘ Tconfess I sympathised with Bargiel in his view 
of Rudorff—a ‘ durchschnitts-musiker, wie sie unsere 
Conservatorien dutzendweise entlassen,’ to quote from 
Reissmann’s furious and famous pamphlet against the 
Hochschule (1876). His music is almost as dull as 
that manufactured by Herzogenberg. 

“One night they actually played something by 
Bargiel at one of the concerts conducted by Joachim, 
who was then at least only a time beater, and not 
steady or sure at that. Hermine Spiess sang ; there 
was an overture by Weber, a symphony. by Gade, 
Bargiel’s Overture to a Tragedy (Op. 18), and the 
first Arlésienne suite. This was in November, 1883. 
Joachim evidently did not have the slightest idea of 
Bizet’s intentions or the characters of the drama 
itself, and he told a friend of mine the next day that 
he could not see why the suite was praised so highly 
by good musicians, or why they applauded so boister- 
ously. (For, in spite of Joachim’s absurd leading, the 
music made its way.) After the concert the talk was 
all about the suite. Poor Bargiel ! At his lessons that 
week vials of ‘wrath were poured upon Joachim, 
Bizet, Berlin, and, by way of digression, his brother- 
in-law, Berthold Tours. ‘ Yes, yes; that French 
thing was light enough and superficially pretty—no 
depth, no thought. Why did they play it right after 
my serious work of art?’ - 

“Don’t misunderstand me. Bargiel had sworn no 
vendetta against the French, and he was not a jingoist. 
He corresponded with Théodore Dubois and praised 
some of his music. He admired the great Frenchmen 
and was loud in eulogy of Berlioz, And yet his 
pedagogic sense was shocked by harmonic liberties of 
the modern French school. I remember I showed him 
the horn call in Délibes’ ‘ Silvia.’ You remember on 
its second appearance in the prelude the horn is 
heard above green and cool consecutive fifths, 
delightful fifths, fifths that are worth going miles to 
hear. Just imagine yourself in a wood alone with 
these fifths and the trees and the sky. Or there isa 
murmur of suspicion, and trees swell in girth and 
the grass crackles as Diana enters, drawn by these 
fifths. I showed the passage to Bargiel, and what do 
you suppose he said? His answer was one word, one 
little word : ‘Scheusslich !’ 

“Von Biilow once described—it was in 1863— 
Bargiel as the bass ; Kirschner, the baritone, and 
Jensen as the tenor of the Schumann school. I 
admired Bargiel the man, for in spite of his prejudices 
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and bitternesses he was at heart honest and generous ; 
his aims were pure and noble. I do not think his 
abilities were equal to these aims. Do you think that 
any music by him ever left an abiding impression ? 
I remember vaguely a fantastic march in 3-4 for the 
piano, but his ‘Medea,’ * Prometheus,’ ‘Tragic’ over- 
tures are as though they bad never been written. I 
admit that the last time I heard the ‘Tragic’ it was 
under depressing circumstances, for Joachim’s con- 
ducting would have cast a gloom over a funeral. 

Hanslick complained of the dismal character of the 
‘ Medea’ overture thirty years ago. His complaint 
was not so much against this overture in particular 
as against the passion of young composers of that 
period for horrible subjects. ‘ Where does anyone 
write an overture through which joy and delight in 
life stream, with the sun’s rays ?’ And then he 
bethought him of the overtures to Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus’ 
and Cimaroso’s ‘ Horatii and Curatii, either one of 
which might serve as prelude to an opera buffa. He 
added that after Bargiel’s musical version of the tale 
of ‘ Medea,’ slayer in Colchis of her children, the audi- 
ence of the Philharmonic Society turned grateful 
ears towards Weber's ‘ Invitation tothe Dance.’ This 
was in Vienna, however ; Vienna of '67—where the 
motto of life was:‘ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we may have to work !’ as Beatty-Kingston 
puts it.” 


A STRAD IN CHINA. 
By Geo. BRAYLEY, 
Correspondent for “The Leader.” 

The violin seems almost human in the varying 
stories that are told abont it. Adventures of all kinds 
are connected with it, but this strange history seems 
the most remarkable of it all : 

A Mongolian living in the town of Kuku-Khotan, 
somewhere to the north of the Great Wall of China, 
has been discovered in possession of a violin—a 
veritable Stradivarius. How he acquired the precious 
instrument he dees not seem to know exactly, but he 
has now assured himself of its value, and has made it 
over to some local missionaries, on the condition that 
the proceeds of its sale in Europe shall be devoted to 
the erection of religious almshouses. The circum- 


_ stances that led to its exile beyond the Great Wall, 


its century’s imprisonment in the kibitka of a 
Mongol, and its ransom by Catholic missionaries at 
the price of an asylum for decrepit Lamas, is a 
singular story. 

How did the Stradivarius find its way originally to 
Kuku-Khoitan, “the Blue Town?” Nothing positive 
is known, but it is easy to surmise that some European 
traveller, whose name history has not preserved, may 
have fallen a victim to Chinese or Tartar violence, 
and that among his effects, now scattered upand down 
Mongolia, was this fiddle, which passed from one 
savage hand to the other, unvalued, perhaps, for its 
musical properties, but still respected as being fetish 
and full of strange noises upon very little provoca- 
tion. 

So it has lain about in these Mongol villages for 
perhaps a century and a half, a thing of great 
mystery to its possessor, and affording on occasions a 
certain amount of solemn amusement to his children, 
That the instrument wus never despised is proved by 
its being still intact; for had it been considered 
rubbish it certainly would have been in pieces long 


0. 

Kive generations of villagers, however, have in turn 
resisted the temptation of breaking up the curious 
looking thing, for the sake of filching its odds and 
ends and seeing what was inside of its mysterious 
body ; and, in spite of all the times of trouble which 
the country has known during the last hundred and 
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fifty years, the old fiddle has been solemnly carried 
on from father to son, as one of the household gods of 
its humble possessors. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, it may be that the 
Mongols, exercising that ear for music which the 
Chinese boast that they and they alone in all the 
world posgess, discovered that the queerly shaped 
thing emitted musical sounds when its strings were 
swept, and so made Stradivari’s masterpiece contribute 
to the harmony of their social evenings. 

In the multitude of stringed instruments, all more 
or less grotesque in shape, known to the east, it is 
just possible that this marvel of Cremona porees 
muster with the Tartar orchestra as a tolerable 
“cithar,” awkward in shape, though very fair ia 
tone. But, if the violin could only retort now upon 
its ignorant possessors and tell us something of its 
past. what hideous disclosures there would be of 
music muzdered in these convivial evenings it spent 
in the black felt tents of its Mongol keepers. How it 
must have longed for the touch of a master hand, if 
only for a minute, upon its strings, that it might 
relieve its pent-up soul in one splendid utterance and 
put to shame for ever all the squeaking, jingling 
things that triumphed over it. 


CREMONA FIDDLES. 

“ Under this heading, for want of a better,” says 
our contemporary, The Pall Mall Gazette, “ Let me 
sing the four-stringed instruments, that were made 
in Italy from about 1560 to 1760, and varnished with 
high coloured yet transparent varnishes, the secret of 
which, known to numberless families in 1745, had 
vanished off the earth by 1760, and has now for fifty 
years baffled the laborious researches of violin makers, 
amateurs and chemists. That lost art I will 
endeavour to restore to the world through the medium 
of your paper. But let me begin with other points of 
connoisseurships, illustrating them as far as possible 
by the specimens on show at the South Kensington 
Museum. 

“The modern orchestra uses four-stringed instru- 
ments, played with the bow ; the smallest is the King ; 
its construction is a marvel of art ; and, as we are too 
apt to underrate familiar miracles, let me analyse this 
wooden paragon, by way of showing what great 
architects in wood these Italians were, who invented 
this instrument, and its fellows at Breschia and 
Bologna. The violin itself, apart from its mere 
accessories, consists of a scroll or head, weighing an 
ounce or two, a slim neck, a thin back, that ought to 
be made of Swiss sycamore, a thin belly of Swiss deal, 
and sides of Swiss sycamore no thicker than a six- 
pence. This little wooden shell delivers an amount 
of sound that is simply monstrons; but to do that, it 
must submit toa strain of which the public has no 
conception. Let us suppose two claimants to take 
opposite ends of a violin string, aud to pull against 
each other with all their weight ; the tension of the 
string so produced would not equal the tension which 
is — by the screw in raising that string to concert 
pitch, 

“ Consider, then, that not one but four strings tug 
ny and day, likea team of demons, at the water-like 
sides of this wooden shell. Why does it not collapse ? 
Well, it would coliapse with a crash, long before the 
stri reached concert pitch, if the violin was not a 
wonder inside as well as out. The problem was to 
withstand that severe pressure without crippling the 
vast vibration by solidity. 

“The inventors approached the difficulty thus: 
they inserted six blocks of lime, or some light wood ; 
one of these blocks at the lower end of the violin, one 
at the upper, and one at each corner—the corner 
blocks very small and triangular ; the top and bottom 
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blocks much larger and shaped like a capital D, the 
straight line of the block lying close to the sides, and 
the curved line outward. 

“Then they slightly connected all the blocks by two 
sets of linings; these lipings are not above a quarter 
of an inch deeper, I suppose, and no thicker than an 
old penny piece, but they connect these six blocks and 
help to distribute the resistance. 

“Even so the shell would succumb in time; but 
now the inventor killed two birds with one stone; he 
cunningly diverted a portion of the pressure by the 
very means that were necessary to the sound. He 
placed the bridge on the belly of the violin, and that 
raised the strings out of the direct line of tension, 
and relieved the lateral pressure at the expense of the 
belly. But as the belly is a weak arch, it must now 
be strengthened in its turn. 

“ Accordingly, a bass bar was glued horizontally 
to the belly under one foot of the bridge. This bass bar 
is a very small piece of deal, about the length and 
half the size of an old fashioned lead pencil, but, the 
ends being tapered off, it is glued to the belly, with a 
spring in it, and supports the belly magically. Asa 
proof of how nicely all these things were balanced 
the bass bar of Gaspard da Salo, the Amati, and 
Stradivarius, being a little shorter and shallower than 
a modern bass bar, did admirably for their day, yet 
will not do now. Our raised concert pitch has clapped 
on more tension, and straightway you must remove 
the bass bar of even Stradivarius, and substitute one 
a little longer and deeper, or your Cremona sounds 
like a strung frying-pan, 

‘Remove now from the violin, which for two 
centuries has endured this strain, the finger-board, 
tail-piece, tail pin and screws—since these are the 
instruments of vehicles of tension, not materials of 
resistance—and weight of the violin itself. It weighs, 
I suppose, about twenty ounces; and it has fought 
hundredweights of pressure for centuries. A marvel 
of construction, it is also a marvel of sound; it is 
audible further off than the gigantic pianoforte, and 
its tones in a master’s hand go to the heart of man. 
It can be prostituted to the performance of difficulties 
and often is; but that is not its fault. Genius can 
make your very keart dance with it, or your eyes to 
fill ; and Neil Gow, who was no romancer, but only a 
deeper critic than his fellows, when asked what was 
the true test of the player, replied. ‘A mon is a player 
when he can gar himself, greet wi’ his fiddle.’ 

“T understand that France jand Germany have of 
late raised some pretentions. Connoisseurship and 
etymology are both against them. Etymology suffices. 
The French terms are all derived from the Italian, 
and that disposes of France. I will go into German 
pretensions critically, if anyone will show me as old 
and specific a German word as viola and violino, and 
the music composed for these German instruments. 
‘Fiddle’ is of vast antiquity; but pear-shaped, till 
Italy invented the four corners on which sound as 
well as beauty depends.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ali letters containing questions likely to interest 
players of stringed instruments, should be addressed tu 
the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, London, 
SW. 


Beta: In our many books of reference, we cannot 
find the name of Ric Rubus. Unless some of our 
readers can enlighten us on the subject, we must put 
the maker’s name down as absolutely unknown, 

8. L., Norwich: Mr, Henry Holmes has three years 
ago resigned his position as principal professor of the 
violin at the Royal College of Music, on account of 
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OUR SALE AND EXCHANGE MART. 


Charge for insertion, 20 words 64. and 4d. for every additional 
word. Trade Advertisements not inserted in thie column 


some little unpleasantness, We do not know his 

present address, but we are told that his last was 22, 

iio, Sar, Guy SW, Ae rp Porn's | Tea tected Se teat 
alternately, and you will find the passage you quote | — a 


not only playable, but even quite easy. ; HE VIOLIN TIMES, complete; THE STRAD, 
Regular Subscriber : The only firm we can_ possibly 7 vols, Any useful exchange, or what offers 
think of is Mr. W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C., who : ‘ 
u , y : Apply, R. V., 103, Manor Street, Clapham. 
will supply you with any music you may be in want of. OR SALE.—Splendid Italian Violoncello £35. 
Pressenda : A maker of this name has been in exis- Particulars, Delta, c/o Editor, The Violin Times. 
tence. His Christian name was Giovanni Francesco. OR SALE.—Fine Violin by ar Lotte, pupil 
He was born in Turin in 1777, and diedin 1854. He of Vuillaume, Paris, £5; also Violin by Carl 
was a pupil of Storioni,and worked at one time in Meyer, £2. Stevens, 58, Jacktrees Road, Cleator Moor, 
‘Turin. Many of his violins are of the Stradivari Cumberland. 
pattern. He made a large number of violins of excel- OR SALE.—Exceptionally fine toned Italian 
lent quality, with varnish of a reddish brown colour. Violin. Address, particulars, Mr. W. Forster, 
During the later period of his life he attained a very 28, Coleherne Road, West Brompton, 8.W. 
bigh reputation, and a considerable number of his OR SALE.—Viola by Kennedy, case, bow. Price 
violins have of late been sold at high prices. £14. H. Winter, 90, Forest Lane, Stratford, 
OR SALE.—Magnificently-toned Violin with case, 
by M. C. Parsantte, dated 1769. For ticulars 
apply, Parsantte, 9, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, 8.W, 
The death of a conspicuous American musiciaa, OR SALE.—Splendid Violin with two Bows, in 
‘George Frederic Bristow, is also announced. Mr. polished case, 40s. Baker, 24, Wickham Avenue, 
Bristow, a native of New York, was born in 1825. He Bexhill-on-Sea. . Pf BOP x 
began his career as an orchestral violinist, and for b te 16, requires situation in the violin 
more than forty years acted in that capacity at the trade, 6 months’ experience. Apply, R. J.S., 
concerts of the New York Philharmonic Society. 35, Rosaliné Road, Fulham. vate 
Both as organist and conductor, moreover, he was well OR SALE.—Davidson's book on Violin, its Con- 
known. Mr. Bristow composed more than sixty _ struction and Makers, revised (enlarged) edition, 
works —among them an opera (“ Rip Van Winkle”), 1895. Pirie, 49, West Cumberland Street, Glasgow. 
two oratorios, five symphonies, and many pieces for IOLINS.—Fine Old Instrument by Cramond, £10 ; 
church and chamber. also Old Italian, considered a Testore, £25. 
Pirie, 49, West Cumberland Street, Glasgow. 








Studio for Cremona Violin Construction. 


OTTO MIGGE, 


Honorary Member of the Conservatoire at Barcelona. 
(Author of ‘ The Secret of the Celebrated Italian Violin Makers discovered 
and explained.”) 

An Instrument of this Maker can be seen by appointment and can be compared 
for tone and workmanship with any Stradivari or other old Italian Violins. 
Here are a few testimonials :— 


‘« By desire of Mr. Miaasz, I willingly testify that after many years trial, I consider the 
violins constructed by him equal to the best instruments. 

‘“‘A grand and a soft tone, uniformity in all positions, and extremely ready 
response are the qualities strikingly combined in Miaan’s Violius. 


oblenz, 4th September, 1889. (Signed) R. Maszkowsx1.” 


‘‘T have much pleasure in saying that I am exceedingly pleased with the Violin constructed 
by Mr. Orro Miace. The tone is vigorous and beautiful, and its special feature 1s that it is not 
wanting in that noble and refined euphony which is so much praised in the old violins. 

Berlin, 28th November, 1889. ~ (Signed) GABRIELE WIETROWETZ.” 


Repairs effected only in instruments by the old masters. 
RESTORATION OF TONE GUARANTEED. PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


For further particulars address : 
Mr. OTTO MIGGE, 
11, St. James’s Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
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HAYNES & Co., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. INCORPORATED | 1892. 


14, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C, 


PRACTICAL VIOLIN MAKERS AND REPAIRERS. 


Old Violins Skilfully Repaired and Restored. Lessons given in Violin Making. 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


‘*CARRODUS’ VIOLINS. 
Sole Agents for G. CERPI’S Violins, ‘Cellos, Bows, and Mandolines. 
ALSO THE WELL-KNOWN VIOLINS AND ‘’CELLOS OF 
HERMANN SCHLOSSER, ANTON KESSELL, & LOTTE-MAUCOTEL, 


Brother and Successor of the late Georges Lotte. 








ARNENTERON VIOLIN STRINGS (Reg.) 


The Finest Gut Strings Made. 





Patentees of the HOLD ALL’ Violin Cases. 





PUBLISHERS OF 
‘THE FIDDLE FANCIER’S GUIDE.’ By JAS. M. FLEMING. 7s. 6d. Cloth. 
THE ART OF VIOLIN MAKING.’ By J. BROADHOUSE. 4s. Paper Covers.. 





THE ‘FIDDLES OF THE FUTURE’ ARE THE 


HAYNES VIOLINS, 


Made in our London Workshops wnder our special supervision. 





ITALIAN MODEL MANDOLINES From 11/- 
GENUINE ITALIAN MANDOLINES From 20/- 


BRASS & WOOD WIND INSTRUMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Sole Agents for the ROYAL PIANOS of 
J. GERSTENBERGER, LIEGNITZ. 


Catalogues of General Musical Instruments, Music, Pianos, Harmoniwms and Organs, sent 
Free on Application. 

















ONE OF THE CHEAPEST WHOLESALE HOUSES IN THE TRADE. 


‘The Violin Times’’ Portrait Gallery. 


No. 64.—Fesruary, 1899. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


SENOR SARASATE says: “I find it a de- 
cided improvement on the old two footed 


HERR DAVID POPPER eays: “ It possesses 
G) (OJ all the advan claim for it. 
Mons. JOHANNES" WOLFF says: “ While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.” 


All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant asthe two outer ones, 
—in fact, they are very much weaker. This is 
because the outer Strings have a direct bearing 
on the belly of the Instrument, whereas the 
inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 

renders each String perfect. Olear ring- 
= ing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes in high 
Positions more mellow, greater carryi power, and above al 
Sani String equal in power and bri cy. Prospectus free 
SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 14. 








Used at the Principat Oonservatoires on 
he Continent, 


Perfect in tone. Artistic in construction. 
PRIOE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 

Sole Agent for Great Britain and 
Colonies. 


J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS, 


Fos VionIn, VioLA, 'CELLO, Bass, &o, 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a series of 
chemical experiments conducted by J. Eiwin Bonn, M.S.0.L, 
F.O.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are subjected to chem- 
ical treatment which them comparatively unaffected by 
moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time giving them a 
more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, and such strength 
that the “E” will bear pulling up to “ A,” thus standing a greater 
strain than any other string ever produced. Bach is subjected to 
a test before leaving the softheinventor. Prospectus and 
Price y Post Free. Sample packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 28., 2s. 6d., or 
5s post free. 


J.EDWIN BONN, 26, High St., Brading, Isle of Wight, 








Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 20th of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or par- 
ticulars of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, 
should reach us ten days prior to that date. ‘Auction 
Gallery, 47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Estab- 
lished 1794. 


Mr. E. POLONASKI (Violinist), 
Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 





Offers full musical education, with or without 
residence, to Violinists, 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 
Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &c. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


os 


EXAMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 





{MPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL trey gene ym 8, a “nr — 
for Concerts, MSS., and Letters for publication, 
addrensed to the Editor, 88, Warwick Road, “Earl's 
Court, London, 8.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor not later 
than the 1st of each month. . 

All business communications such as Advertise- 
ments, Subscriptions, &c., to be addressed to the 
Secretary, 88, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, London 
8.W. Cavan and P.O.’s to be made payable to the 
Secretary and crossed Parr’s Bank, Limited. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 
(post free) ... on pee fe 2s, 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Foreign Colonies within postal 
union, per annum (post free) ove 3s. Od. 
Trade supplied by WM. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 
West end Agents: St. CECILIA Music PUBLISHING 
Company, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 








The Violin Times. 


No. 64. Von. VI. Fesruaky 157n, 1899. 








PAGANINI. 


A full biography, perhaps the most com- 
plete one ever published by any of our con- 
temporaries, of this once-famous violinist, 
who roused the whole world to the greatest 
enthusiasm, and created quite a revolution 
in violin playing, has already appeared in 
our columns of Nos. 59, 60, 61, 62, and 63, 
so that we find it unnecessary to make any 
further additions. We therefore propose to 
deal at onge with the life and works of his 
predecessor. 


ARCANGELO CORELLI. 


By Grorce Harr. — ? 

Sidney Smith was certainly right in saying, 
“That man is not the discoverer who first 
says the thing, but he who says it so long, and 
so loud, and so clearly, that he compels 
mankind to hear him.” 

It was Corelli who spoke so long, so loud, 
and so clearly, with regard to the Music of 
Violin; it was Galileo who did so for experi- 
mental science; and it was Bacon who did 
likewise for experimental philosophy. In- 
deed, their utterances were so peculiarly 
distinct as, if not to drawn the voices of their 
predecessors, to at least render them all but 
inaudible. That this should have been so 
may seem remarkable when we reflect that 
the clearing of the ground upon which true 
genius was to exert itself, was the task these 
all but forgotten men set themselves to per- 
form. Material was at hand; but the ability 
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to utilize it in forming a foundation upon 
which their followers might depend, was 
wanting. It was this skilful work which 
these master minds undertook, and suceeded 
in accomplishing; and thus it comes that 
although we are unable to say, to Galileo, to 
Bacon, and to Corelli, we are indebted for all 
that belongs to the early stages of knowledge 
in science, philosophy, and music, yet we 
can and do delight in naming the fathers to 
their respective studies. 

It happens that the labour needed to make 
ready for the reception of the impress of 
genius is not of a character to give distinctive 
fame to those engaged in the work. Col- 
lective efforts are merged into those made ly 
the possessors of minds capable of transform- 
ing incongruous atoms into a symmetrical 
whole, and when its transformation is 
accomplished, the art, be it useful or 
ornamental, is rapidly developed—so much 
so indeed as to often deprive those whose 
work mainly conduced to this result, of that 
merit which is rightly theirs. 

Imitators and followers tread closely on 
the heels of originators, adopting their chief 
ideas, and adding to them as fancy dictates, 
whilst keeping abreast of the period. The 
productions of originators become antiquated; 
their merit is oftentimes miscalculated in 
being tested by a false standard, which is 
that of drawing a comparison between their 
works and those resulting from them, instead 
of subjecting them to their own particular 
gauge ; the result of which is to press them 
into a state bordering on oblivion, to be now 
and again sought out by the sage and the 
antiquary. In listening even to the music of 
Corelli, how often is astonishment expressed 
that such primitive writing could give 
pleasure, forgetting that its very primitive- 
ness is its charm; that in short, it is nature 
in notes, forming the foundation upon which 
the imposing superstructure of modern 
instrumental music has been raised. When 
Roger North said ‘if music can be immortal, 
Corelil’s will be so,” the oldest note Corelli 
had penned could scarcely have reached its 
thirtieth year, but the immortal life fore- 
shadowed by King James’s Attorney-General 
when the gigs and sarabands of Corelli were 
all the freshness of novelty, runs peacefully 
on, unaffected by the deafening trumpet ngs 
proclaiming theories of higher development 
in the art of music. 

Happy in the possession of exceptional 
executive skill, together with creative 
abilities, Corelli possessed an advantage 
over his contemporaries and predecessors of 
great importance. As a player, he clearly 
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recognised the possibility of using stringed 
instruments in concert with better results 
than had hitherto been obtained, and success- 
fully accomplished*his task of reforming the 
music of the Violin, and placing the instru- 
ment at the head of its race. 

According to Adami, Corelli received his 
early instructions in composition from Matteo 
Simonelli, the pupil of Allegri. Laurenti, of 
Bologna, is also said to have instructed him 
—a statement resting on a tradition current 
at Rome many years after Corelli's death. 
Bassani has likewise been mentioned as a 
master of the famous violinist. Whether 
Corelli was Bassani’s pupil or not is a ques- 
tion impossible to decide; if so, the pupil 
was the master’s senior; though an unusual 
circumstance, it does not prove anything. 
It is, however, the date of their respective 
compositions which throws some light. upon 
the matter, and particularly that of Corelli 
taking Bassani as his model. The date of 
the first edition of Bassani’s sonatas does 
not appear to be known, and there is no 
evidence to prove they were issued before 
Corelli's; but it is said Corelli took for a 
model of-his graver sonatas the first and third 
set of those of Bassani ; and again, that the 
first and third sonatas of Corelli are appar- 
ently for.ned after the model of Bassani’s 
Op. 5. That this could not have been so is 
seen from the date of Corelli’s Op. 1, 1683, 
and Bassani’s Op. 5, 1700. 

The information we have of Corelli’s life is 
both meagre and unsatisfactory. As regarcs 
the anecdotal portion, I am inclined to 
regard it as mainly apocryphal, but of that 
later. The earliest recorded event of any 
interest is Corelli’s visit to Germany, about 
the year 1680, where he is said to have 
remained two years, during which time he 
was patronised by the Duke of Bavaria and 
other German princes. Subsequently we 
find him settled at Rome, where he published, 
in 1683, his first twelve sonatas before-men- 
tioned. In 1685 appeared the second set, 
which gave rise to a controversy between the 
composer and Giou, Paolo Colonna, chapel- 
master at Bologna, touching the vexed ques- 
tion of consecutive fifths—Corelli having 
contmitted the then unpardonable sin in_ his 
third sonata. According to the learned in 
the science of music the greatest 
luminaries in the art have been guilty of 
this dire offence with wondrous results. 

DR. JOSEPH JOACHIM. 

Miss Edith L. Winn continued her remini- 
scences of Dr. Joachim in Musical America 
as follows: 
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It is related that Joachim, when 
searcely fourteen years of age, went to 
London to play, and his good friend 
Mendelssohn led the orchestra. They came 
to a certain passage in the music, of which 
the orchestral score was faulty. The young 
violinist promptly told the eminent composer 
of the error, and after some discussion, the 
latter accepted the criticism. Perhaps it was 
daring to criticise Mendelssohn’s own com- 
position, but since, as some one says ‘ only 
geniuses understand each other,’ the two 
were very amicable over it... . 

‘‘ He has a wonderful physique, a wonder- 
ful reserve force and a wonderful love for and 
appreciation ef talent and industry. It is 
very pretty to watch the grey-haired teacher 
as he stands, baton in hand, after conducting 
a performance of our young countrywoman, 
Miss Leonora Jackson ; then he quite forgets 
himself, amid the rapturous applause, and 
shouts ‘ bravo’ with the excitement of a man 
who does not realise his own piece of handi- 
work in the young woman, whose every 
gesture, phrasing, tone and ‘conception 
remind one so of her teacher. . . . 

‘He declares that Americans go abroad 
two or thtee years too soon. He is not a 
‘fad.’ He does not take private pupils, and 
he does not need to fill his pockets with all 
kinds of American money. He can afford to 
be candid. Years ago, when four young 
Boston girls, the well-known LEichberg 
Quartette, went to Berlin and applied for 
admission at the Royal High School, of 
which Professor Joachim is director, he was 
so astonished to see four American women 
playing in quartette that he allowed them all 
to enter. And they have done him great 
credit, for I doubt if any women teachers in 
this country send more pupils to Berlin than 
Miss Lillian Shattuck and her associates. . 

‘ Tt-is wonderful how the pupils of Joachim 
hold him in veneration. 1 have seen a life- 
sized portrait of him in half-a-dozen studios. 
I have seen the Joachim Quartette reposing 
calmly on the inside of a violincase. I have 
received postal cards innumerable from 
students, and the photograph of Joachim or 
of his Quartette exceed all others in number 
on these cards. . 

‘‘T have never seen more perfect dignity 
than his. Life is to him too serious to be a 
joke. He may have merry moods, but the 
seriousness of his calling is corstantly before 
him, . Just after Brahm’s death, on 
Joachim’s return from England, he found the 
Hochschule orchestra playing a Brahms’ sym- 
phony. Taking the baton, at sight of which 
all tuning and conversation ceased, while 














every boy and girl looked with respectful and 
loving gaze on their leader, the man of few 
words said with faltering accent: ‘I have 
come back to you. My old friend Brahms is 
dead. My time, too, may be short. What 
you do for me do it now.’ 

‘There was a hush, and then the young 
orchestra played that symphony as never 
before, and after it was all over, and their 
leader criticised and complimented briefly, 
they went out slowly and quietly into the air 
of a spring day, wondering if anything could 
ever come to rob them of their teacher.”’ 


Conservatory Director : ‘‘ So you wish your 
daughter to become a pupil in this institu- 
tion?” 

Proud Mother: ‘ Yis, sor,” 

C. D.: ‘Is the little one musical?” 

P. M. (indignantly) : ‘“‘ An’ shure she ought 
to be ; wasn’t her grandfather’s shkull broke 
open wid a cornet at de bricklayer’s picnic ?”’ 


Jean Gérardy uses a genuine Strad of the 
year 1710, made during the time when this 
wonderful instrument maker was in the per- 
fection of his powers. Gérardy’s instrument, 
which is celebrated the world over, is in a 
remarkable state cf preservation, the wood 


being as beautiful as a painting, the work- 
manship and the contour of the whole being 
a delight to the connoisseur. In his leisure 
moments Jean Gérardy’s favourite amuse- 
ments are shooting, bicycling, and swim- 
ming. 


THE MUSIN SCHOOL OF YIOLIN 
PLAYING. 

Mr. Leonard Liebling, of New York, con- 
tributes the following interesting article to 
Musical America :— 

It was a very rapt and appreciative little gathering 
that watched M. Musin’s Tuesday afternoon class go 
through its interesting drill at the artist’s pleasant 
studio in Union Square. 

“One, two, three,” counted the instructor, and a 
dozen or more violini,ts, male and female, old and 
young, ranged themselves into a circle, and stood “ at 
attention.” 

“ Allons,” announced M, Musin’ and simultane- 
ously a dozen bows “ attacked.” 

The C major scale was played in unison, with varied 
rhythms and tempos, while the watchful director’s 
fiddle furnishe® appropriate accompaniment in the 
form of musical modulations and chordg. 

The eyes of the players were fixed on M Musin, for 
by a slight movement only, of his bow or head, he 
indicated the desired speed and rhythm. The 
advantage of this system was plainly apparent, for 
the pupils played with a degree of confidence and 
accuracy that is hardly ever acquired by the learner 
who finds it necessary to follow with his eye each 
movement on the finger-board. 

A short pause, then M, Musin’s authoritative 
* Allons,” 
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The pupils lined up again and repeated the first 
exercise, varying it with solo performances of the 
figures, always followed by joint playing of the same 
passage. Thus everybody was employed, and yet the 
teacher had ample opportunity for individual 
criticism, 

His glance wandered unceasingly around the little 
circle. Wherever it rested there was a straighten- 
ing of the back, an upraising of the violin and in- 
creasing energy on the part of the player. M. 
Musin’s influence on his pupils is quite remarkable. 
It instantly impresses even the most casual 
observer. 

“Arm closer,” “Fiddle higher,” “Wrist loose,” 
“Head up,” he commanded tersely. 

Another pause, and then arpeggios were practised 
in the same manner, followed by a finished perform- 
ance of asort of two-voiced “ Ave Maria,” serving as 
an exercise for sustained tone. production. 

The climax of M. Musin’s wonderful work came 
with an unisono performance of Paganini’s ‘ Moto 
Perpetuo,” played m a rattling good tempo, without 
the slightest faltering or slip of memory. 

Not a piece of music was used during the entire 
lesson. 

The atmosphere of M. Musin’s studio is essentially 
“ violinistic.”” It reminds one of a violin-class at the 
Paris or Liege Conservatory. 

I expressed my surprise at the results the Belgian 
virtuoso has obtained with his method. 

“Tt is nothing—wait until two years from now— 
then hear this class play.” 

In spite of M. Musin’s modest Gepreciation of his 
success, I must say that his method is something, as 
demonstrated last Tuesday. 

MY VIOLIN. 

By Rosert A. STEWART. 

(Contributor to the Leader.) 
Whispering winds 
And murmuring brooks ; 
The songs of birds 
In the freshness of the morning, 
While the dew is yet 
Upon the grass, 
Or when the Queen of Night 
A holy radiance sheds 
O’er wood and plain ; 
The enchanting tones of distant bells ; 
The muttering of the storm ; 
The booming of the surf along the shore ; 
The mother's cry of anguish 
As she kneels beside the lifeless form 
Of her first-born ; 
The conquerors cry of victory 
As the opposing hosts at last give way — 
All the varied shades of eloquence 
That earth affords 
Find echo in my violin. 


But not by my hand, 

Though well I know 

Within these wooden walls 

There dwells a soul 

With power to move a world to smiles 
Or tears, at will. 

*Tis other hands, 

And better trained than mine, 
That can be placed 

With such effect upon the strings, 
And still, the thought is very near 
That in my violin I have a friend 
More truly sympathetic 

Than I may divine ; 








That more fully than I know 
It understands the deep desire 
And longing that I have 

To know it better, 

And this may prove a power, 
In some degree. to me 

To give that full expression 
That I desire to hear 

From out my violin. 


So, when the flood of song has ended, 
And the last quivering note 
Has died away 

In the dim corridors of the past, 
I lay the instrument down 
With a feeling of reverence 

Not unmixed with awe ; 

But closely followed 

By the deen belief 

No faithful, careful endeavour, 
Howe’er small, 

To solve this mystic King of Tone 
Is ever lost, 

And this a comfort is, 

And joined with all 

Is the wish, 

Though vain it be, 

That my spirit 

Might be as pure and great 

As that soul that abides within 
My violin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be glad to print suitable letters on matters 
likely to prove of interest to owr readers, but will not be 
responsible for opinions expressed under this heading. 
All copy must be written on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed tothe Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, 8.W. 

To the Editor of the Violin Times. 
ON VIOLINS “REEDED,” Erc. 
SIR, 
In continuing my letter from last month, you will 


admit that every Violinist of note knows this to be 


true, and can recall to mind instruments he has met 
with or had which have had their beauties of tone 
ruined by rebarring, which was rendered necessary by 
the alteration in pitch, but which, to get the vibration 
of the belly slow enough, have been robbed of wocd, 
and the belly has in consequence given way under 
the bridge. I could fill up several issues of this 
paper were I to give an account of the many I have 
altered in this state, and the piles of letters and 
testimonials I hold for doing them, many of which I 
have from time to time published, but I must at once 
proceed to prove this contradictory fact to be as I 
state. Let anyone take a Violin belly finished to 
correct thicknesses but unbarred and hold it up by 
the finger and thumb where the base of the neck fits, 
and when struck with the knuckle it gives a certain 
note which should be carefully noted. Now glue in 
an ordinary bass bar, say 6-32nds thick, and properly 
finished up when its note, or rather the note it will 
give out, will be found to be raised perhaps a full 
tone, so that the fact is va aoe and perfectly 
natural, as I state; the ad wood causes it to 
vibrate faster, i.c., the higher note is just so many 
vibrations per second faster than the lower note was, 
Now, suppose, instead of putting in one bass bar as 
above, there are put in three bars as I have before 
described, same length as the one, the first one 4-32nds. 
thick, the second not quite so long, 3-32nds, and the 
third one stilla little shorter, 2-32nds thick, these added 
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together give a total thickness of 9-32nds, or just half 
as much again in thickness than the one bar. The 
belly, when these are finished off, will be found when 
sounded not to be raised in pitch, as was the case 
with the one bar, but it may even be that it is a shade 
lower, or, as I said above, more wood has been added, 
but vibration reduced or decreased, and this result has 
been brought about solely by the increase of surface 
on the inside. 

Having thus established the fact that wood added 
through the increase of surface causes a slower— 
hence a more correct—vibration, I will show how, 
owing to the way I arrange and leave the wood in 
these reeded violins, that they are first, stouter, having 
more wood in them, hence better calculated to bear 
the strain of our present high pitch ; secondly, they 
vibrate more slowly, having a still further increase of 
surface than a belly with triple bars ; thirdly, having 
the reeds left in the inside of the belly when it is 
worked out, there is no chance of their ever becoming 
loose as is the case with bars glued in. It will, I 
think, be very clear that the leaving of these reeds in 
the belly is but an extension of the idea upon which 
my triple-bar system is founded, but it will be con- 
tended by some that these are a further series of bass 
bars, but I think they cannot fairly be called bars at 
all, because all bass bars in violins or kindred instru- 
ments are finished off and left with a very decided 
drop into the body or air-mass of the instrument, 
sometimes as much asa half or more just under the 
bridge. 

I hope to finish my article in the next issue of your 
paper, and remain, Sir, 

; Yours faithfully, 
J.K. MONK, 
87, High Street, 
Collier’s Wood, Merton, 8.W. 


DR. PUDOR 
(Late Director of the Royal Conservatoire, Dresden), 
VIOLONCELLIST, 


<< NDS — 
Mme. JANNA PUDOR van RHYN, 


SOPRAN O, 
Of Munich, 


ARE OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 





For Terms and Dates address— 
Care of Mr. N. VERT, 
6, Cork Street, 
London. 





RELIABLE VIOLIN STRINGS 
Guaranteed for good Tone and Durability. 
A Sample String sent post free for 5 stamps. 
Manufacturers and Importers: 
J. STROHMENGER & SONS, 


386, Brompton Road, 
(Opposite Harrod’s Stores.) 





The only remedy for Whistling Strings. 
INFALLIBLE 


RESIN oxo Ob. 
a GS ae. 
Recistzaxn, 
TESTIMONIALS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
: ber 13th, 1880, 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
ualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
p me and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted fr orchestral playing. 
lieve me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. Surecps LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—The qualities of your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with 1 minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. Sutevps, LUDWIG STRAUS 


47, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N.W,. 
December 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the Resin and find it exceedingly good. 


ours truly. 
iA T. CARRODUS, 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, S.W. 
anuary 1st, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
he Resin is certainly by far the best I ever tried. The first time 


R. R. SHrevps. 


I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I over-dried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success, I shall be 
glad to know how, and at what price, both articles can be 
obtained, and if my testimonial is of any use to you, I give it 
most willingly. 


Yours very truly, 
R. R. Surevps. CARL ScHNEIDER. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March a6th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing, I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. _I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great odveswaae, 
Co Fai x yours, 
F. A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Street: M 
game : Philharmonic Society ; 
ichter, H Barnby, and all Festival 
Concerts. 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
’ ; May sth, 1893. 

Sir.—For about nine months, I have constantly used your 
“ INFALLIBLE” O1t for my Vio! I cannot 
too highly of it; it is far superior to any Oil that I have 
tried, ding that obtained from Italy. _I find the tone of the 
strings improved by using it, and is produced more easily after 
itis applied, Ihave recomm it to many friends, both pro- 
Jessional and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its 


efficacy. 
lam, yours faithfully and obliged. 
FRANK D’ALQUEN 


Mr, SHIeLps., 
31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
‘ May 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the Oil just received, and I 
once more asgyre you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have tound it so useful myself. 
Iam, yours faithfully 
Mr. Suetps. FRANK D'ALQUEN. 
1 have fouad no other OS puower theneme papier and had 
tried many kinds before, juding Ragoon, Petroleum 
I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial. 


Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d, 
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‘‘GOMPO” 


REGISTERED 


TRADE 


TO PREVENT 


‘PEGS SLIPPING. 


Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom. 
Price 4d. 





CLARENCE House. 
HARROGATE, 
December 22nd, 1898. 

DEAR SIR. 

| have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PEG COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 

Yours truly. 

R. R. SHIELDS. HE INRICH DITTMAR. 


These are of ‘splendid tone and guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. Nothing better 
at the price. Customers may rely upon 
VIOLINS. getting a sound instrument, they being all 
tested by a violinist before sending out. 
21/-, 25/-, 35/-, 42/- with bow and case. 15/6 with bow. 
Ladies’ specialité, 21/- bow and case. Children’s, 10'6 
with bow. Carriage pai. 
WALTON & Co., 
14, NEVILLE STREET, NEW CASTLE ON-TYNE. 


TESTED 


The Secret of the silebrated Italian violin 
makers discovered and explained by 
OTTO MIGGE. 

To be had of the Author. 

11, St. James’s Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Price 5s., post free. 


STRINGS These are all good reliable strings and will 

* give satisfaction. E, A or D, Padua, Naples, 

Finest  6d., 8d..1s. ; French 3d., 4d., 5d. ; Acribelles 
be tad 24d., 3d., 4d. ; Eternelle and Academie 4d. ; 

Moderate Russian Gut ‘4d., 6d. Not less than 4 sent 

Price. free Reduction’ per bundle of 30. Try our 

Post Free. Specialité Wearwell gut practising E 4d. 

WALTON & Co 
14, NEVILLE STREET, NEWCASTL E- -ON -TYNE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Four Sketches for Violin and Piano, Op 11, by 
W. H. SPEER. 
No. 1. Rhapsody. 
» 2 Meditation, 
» 3. Impromptu. 
» 4 Legend, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

; contain clever writing, effective and 
fanciful modulations, and will prove a great success.’ 
—TLhe Violin Times. 

ae! well written, melodious, and should vive 
good results in the hands of capable players.” —7he 
Stra 


All the above can be had at 2s, net each, post free of 
LAUDY & Co., 139, Oxford Street, W 








Derby Conservatoire of apusic. 


PRINCIPAL : 


Mr. J. HAROLD HENRY 


(Bronze and Silver Medallist, R.A.M., London; Late 
pupil of Alfred Burnett, Esq., Hon. R. "A. M., Herr Hans 
Sitt, Leipzig Conservatoire, and of the late 
M. Prosper Sainton). 


ASSISTED BY ” STAFF OF EXPERIENCED 
TEACHERS. 


INSTRUCTION 
Given in the following subjects, viz.: Violin, Piano, 
Singing, Theory, ‘Harmony, Composition, &e. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


EXAMINATIONS 
Are held twice annually (viz., in the Spring and 
Autumn), for the purpose of granting Certificates, 
Bronze, Silver and Gold Medals to those Candidates 
who satisfy a Board of Examiners as to their pro- 
ficiency. 
Students of the Derby Conservatoire. and other musical 
Students, are eligible for these examinations, which 
are conducted with the strictest impartiality by 
eminent London Professors, and their decision is in all 
cases final. 


Copies of the Syllabus, Entry Forms, and all par- 
ticulars can be obtained, post free, upon epplication. 


G. ZANETTI & Co. (from Cremona), 


Successors of FELIX HERRMANN, 


Violin Dealers, Repairers, and Experts, 
3, SOHO STREET, LONDON, W. (Three doors from 
Oxford Street). 

Upwards of six hundred genuine old Italian Violins, 
including ‘Cellos, Guitars, Double-basses, etc., of 
different makers, to select from. 


Great assortment of best Italian and other strings. 


Speciality in tested strings. 

Hverybody who plays the fiddle should send 5 penny 
stamps for sample of our Brunella EF first-violin 
string (5 good lengths), or thirteenpence in stamps 
for the complete Violin set. We feel confident that you 
will try it again. 

G. Zanetti’s Patent GUITAR TIMPANI, price 2/6 nett, 
including directions for producing the following 
effects :—Drum, Timpani, and Muffled Peel. 

G. Zanetti has also composed several pieces for 
Mandoline, Guitar, and Piano, and for Portuguese 
Guitar and Piano, viz. :— 

Italian Patrol, for two Mandolines, Guitar, and 
Piano, 

Polka, Timpani. 

Galop, Lesti Lesti. 

Gavotte, Le Zitelle. 

Polka, L’Arrotino Felice. 

Valse, Souvenir de Cintra, for Portuguese Guitar 
and Piano. 

Valse, Braganza, for Mandoline, Mandola, Portu- 
guese Guitar, Spanish Guitar, and Piano, 

Gavotte, same arrangement as Braganza Valse. 

Barcarola, for Portuguese Guitar and Piano. 

Mazurka, Le Ghirlanda, for Mandoline, Guitar 

Piano. 
Polka, Riconoscenza. 
March, The Triumph. 
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J. K. MJIONK’S 


TRIPLIE-BARS 




















HUNDREDS OF INSTRUMENTS 


Have now been altered to this System, always with 
Success; and Sevres of Letters like the following 
show how it recommends itself by the splendid results 
gained, 
SKEWEN, 
SovutTH WALEs, 
12th January, 1899, 

My DEAR Sir, 

Your note dees not seem to convey that you were 
proud of the effect on the fiddle—Iam, We tried her against 
a £12 12s cash fiddle by one of the best present makers in « 
ficld, and we could hear the Triple-Bars thirty yards further 
away than the £12 12s. one. She does not make so much 
noise in a room, but the tone is ten times more velvety and 
round. /t has improved it very much indeed, Please find cheque 
enclosed. The repairs are very neatly done. Many thanks 
for your remarks about the maker's name.* Tis always inter- 
esting to know who made it and when—by the way, no one 
will doubt who put in the Triple Bars! I will pay the 
postage of a dozen Bows if you will send them. I want 
two or three for the boys here. 

I will send you on anoth:r Violin in a day or two and a 
‘Cello or two. My two 'ellos you Trip'e-Barred two years or 
so ago are splendid, and the one I gave £3 for, new, can t be 
beaten at £10 or £12, and I've tried many. 

Yours truly, 
T. D. N— 
* This refers to a writing which was found on the beily inside, 
and / always report anything peculiar in any just altered. 


More Agents wanted, no outlay. 


Please note that it KILLS WOLF. 
Circulars post free from— 


J. K. MONK, 
87, High Street, Collier’s Wood, 
MERTON, 8.W. 
Established 18388, 
THE WORLD RENOUNED 


“ Gemunder Art” Violins, 


MADE BY 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 
42, EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A., 


Are acknowledged, by the greatest artists, to be the 

only modern violins made that are equal in quality and 

superior in volume to the famous Italians. Catalogue 

free. Correspondence solicited. Prices 200 dols. 
and upwards. ~ 


Do not purchase any Violin until you have cor- 
responded with us. 





THE METRONOME OCTR. Number contains articles 
on Dr, Joachim by ‘‘ LANCASTRIAN,” Old Violins by 
Harry Dykes, How to Play the Violin by A. 
ORMISTON. 


Price 2d. of all Music sellers. 


Wholesale : 
FAIRBAIRN, Limited, 1, Hanover St., Edinburgh. 





ST. CECILIA 


Music Publishing Co., Ltd., 
182, WARDOUR STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

ROYSTON’S Violin Tutor, 1s. 6d, nett, 


The Strad says—* We can recommend this book for class 
teaching and let it be said that the only explanation worth 
having comes from the master, therefore this book bics fair 
to become popular.” 


PUBLICATIONS contained in the Syllabus of 
the College of Violinist’s Examinations 
for 1807. 

6 Miniatures, UH. Saint-George (any one). 

3 Lyrics. Th. Polonaski (any one). 

Aire varié, Op. 1. De Bériot. 

Preghiera, \93 Saint- 

Hose, Thistle, and Shamrock. No. 4,5, or 6f George. 

Scales and Arpeggi for Violin. FE, Polonaski. 

Seales and Arpeggi for Viola ) oe Sloe 

Sralecasd Avoanes fr Violoncello | M. A. Coward Klee. 

20 Studies. No. 8, 12, or 20. William Henley. 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, for Violin and 
Piano, at 1s, nett, 
6 Melodious Studies (Ast Position only), Alban Henry. 
6 Melodious Recreations. Victor Hollaender. 
Petite Suite, by 8, 1. Fielder. 
FOR 2 VIOLINS ONLY. 


Original and Progressive Melodies. Joset Trousselle. 


‘‘THE VIOLIN AND BOW,” a Treatise by 
I. B. Poznanski, 
33 separate Photographs taken from life. 
i0 Pages Studies. Highly recommended by August 
Wilhelmj. 5s. nett, 


WHITELAW’S 


CREMONA-AMBER OIL VARNISH. 


The Finest Violin Varnish in the World, Identical 
with the best of the Old Cremona Varnishes, Easily 
applied. Dries oo Nostaining required, Gives 
fine quality of tone. Enables an amateur to 
finish his work equal to the best of the Old Masters, 
Perfected up to date, and nothing better in Violin 
Varnish can ever be made. The experiments have 
occupied years and have cost hundreds of pounds 
All the Varnish now sent out is at least one year old, 
Unsolicited testimonials come in every day, 


COLOURS. 


Pale Amber Yellow. Orange. Amati. 

Dark Ambe Yellow.| Orange Red. Pale tiuby, 
Dark Ruddy Brown. Dark Orange Red Dark Ruby. 
ONE BOTTLE IS SUFFICIENT FOR ONE VIOLIN. 
Prices:—One bottle 4/-, Two bottles, 7§: Four bottles, 12/- 
Post Free within the Unit ingdom. 

VIOLINS VARNISHED at following Prices: Varnishing 1§/ 
Taking off Old Varnish and Re-varnishing, 20s. 
Descriptive Pamphlet Post Free rom the Inventor, 


JAMES WHITELAW, 
496, Sr. Georces's Roap, GLascow; 
OR FROM 
ALPHONSE CARY, 
231, OxrForp STREET, LONDON, W. 
Sole Agents for United States, LYON & HEALY, 
Cuicaao. 


Trade Mark, Pamphlets and Labels are all protected 
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TO THE 


“FIDDLE MAKERS OF OLD SOHO” 


MUST NOW BE ADDED THE NAME OF 


FREDERICK WILLIAM CHANOT, 


WHOSE FAME FOR 


VIOLIN REPAIRS 


IS TESTIFIED AS UNDER. 





All instruments requiring repairs should be sent to Mr. F. W. CHANOT, 
5 Soho Street (between 59 and 61, Oxford Street), London, W., whose experience 
is well-known, a pupil of the Chanot, of Paris, 1864—1873, and of his late 
father, George Chanot, London, 1873—1880. He is in every respect to be 
trusted with the repairing of the finest instruments of Cremona, as the 
following extracts will fully show. “For four generations the Chanot 
family have had a European reputation as makers of violins, ‘cellos, 
bows, te. . . . . The house has also been always famous for the 
unerring judgment of its members in respect to the antique violins by 
the great masters in which they have dealt. . . . . In addition to 
maintaining the high repute of the family as makers of and dealers 
in violins and cognate instruments, Mr. F. W. CHANOT has made his 
mark by publishing some of the choicest violin music ever produced. 
The “EDITION CHANOT” is familiarly known throughout the 
professional and amateur world. . . . . He also supplies every 
requisite for the artist in the form of bows, strings, ete. A large amount 
of business is done in REPAIRING INSTRUMENTS, THE WORK 
BEING EXECUTED BY AN EFFICIENT STAFF OF HIGHLY 
SKILLED WORKMEN. Se well-known is Mr. CHANOT’S enthusiastic 
delight in valuable antique violins that the owners of the most cherished 
instruments commit them to his care, for the purpose of repairing, with 
the most unbounded confidence.” 


From “ILLUSTRATED LONDON.” 


ESTIMATES FREE. 





My Fire and Burglar-proof Safe ensures owners of Valuable Instruments against either contingency. 


Appress: 5, SOHO STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address, “ PIZZICATO, LONDON.” 
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vt is * ghey , fri vovided by the Articles af Association that the income of this SeaNbation. Api 


ied solely towards the promotion of the objects of the Corporation, and that hae Foret 
‘hemi ‘hal be Fp transferre ed directly, or indirectly, by Fos ye ob east * 01 01 ‘ 











aay of profit te ihe Members. ‘ és er e : 3 one 23. 
Pag: Signatories to Sncarpotation. yes 
JOMANNES WOLFF. PROF. A. WILHELM. “LA ys Sn ot HOLLMAN. 
W. S. HAYNES. BERNHARD M.. CARRO : 
~ Academical Directors. 3 < hoaias PN. ik 
ANDRE LA TARCHE. a ~ "6, WAN DER STRAETEN. 
CENTRES “THROUGHOUT. THE « UNITED | KINGDOM, 
ALSO: AT 

COLOGNE (Du. Orro Nevrzun), “BRUNSWICK (JoHANNus Korma, “KAM suar0sUR, Nae 


FREIBURG (Musixpinecrorn Drier). PiETMARITZBURG & NATAL (G. Axpriws), ote. 


—-———- ae npn pine easyer Sommer enfin 


The next Practical {Planoforte, Violin, ate), & Theoretical Examinations will commence in May, 1898. 


Applications ‘for st of local Secretary, ond all en enquiries for Syllabus and 
oi info’ iad as to examinations should be ressed to 


14, Gray’s Inn eee mat W.C. . ; EDWARD CRISPIN,: Secrecy. 


HAWKES & “SON'S pe | as 

















NEW. Cay LOGUR OF ORCHESTRAL rysTRUMENTS will be nig so | 


NOVE:! 15th. 


pe, oli ‘ ‘s SPECIALITIES. 
Concert ‘Violins. « ...' £6 ran, iy £4148. 6d. Concert Violas ‘and ‘Celloes, 
Professor Violins 6d. £2 123. 64. Double geome moms a “other ‘Mede * 
Violons Sonorité xs od. = Hawkes’ Si n Tators, 18 8d., - 
ii adel B emus, ow L Vuill no - Langey's viatio 2G Ne a8. od. t ie 
10de aws, u Stn an s n u . oe ot s. pos ree. 
others, ot 148. Hawkes’ E String, 1 . 0 for 35. Ae 


Before buying any Viotin, old or new, write tae *e rsp dud Prices, ; 
Cutalogues of Solos and Teaching Piéces. by Langey, Verrano, Andre, ete., Free on Applicat ion: 


... DENMAN STREET, Pte 
HAWKES & SON, siccabDiLLY CIRCUS, LONDON. % 


pene 





. FOR SALE, * 
: ie 
The followiny “abet tof Must all new; best: editions, full mmisic size, exoptient paper ‘and print, separate 
Violin and Piano parts, 


PARCEL No. | OCONTAENS ;-—Ciaconne, Bach, td.,.for Viglin: alone; Angante soi . Violin Concerto, et bd, he 
Mende:ssohin, 44, ; Aix Varié, No.5, Op. 7; De Berio., 5d; Andante in B fat from Violin Concerto in 
Mozart, 4d.; Recitative and Adagio from Concerto No. 6, Op. 28, Spohy, aa Adagio: from Conriverte ° No. 2 
Viotti, 4a. ” aria ou the 4th strirur, Bach, 44, 


Just received from Germany, a consignment of five pedutifal: old German Violins, © 
after the Stainer model, some cf them made in the oe and 17th chee ee ! 
tone, perfect preservation, Fer particulars address: i 


am E. R. JACKSON, 72, Dawes Road, Walam onli: 8.W. 
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ADVER TISEMENTS. THE “VIOLIN TI MBs, - Fenavary, 1899. 


COL LEGE OF VIOLIN ISTS, 


AMITED. — 


FOUNDED 18¢0. INCORPORATED | 1801. 








President—SIGNOR GUIDO  PAPINI. 





Tie only Institution founded. dass for the 
advancement of Violin Pray iy. 





EXAMINATIONS | 
WILL BE HELD AY ALL THE USUAL PROVINGIAL CENTRES 
IN JUNE AND JULY, 


ihe Ninth Edition of the Syllabus will remain in use. for alt 
Examinations unti! further notice. 





Prospectus, Syllabus, and Library Catalogues, post. 


free on application to the Secretary — 


38, Warwick Road, 
Eerl’s Court, London, W. 
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